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— GOMMVMLCGABTOWS. ~ 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


GRAFTING GRAPES, 


Mr Fessenpen—Observing in your Farmer of 


the 9th inst. a piece signed ‘.dn «dmateur,’ solicit- 


ing from some one, who grafted grapes the last | 


season, for their result and information upon this 
subject; and no one offering, the season pass- 
ing on, atid feeling that we are bound by our mem- 
bership to the Horticultural Society to communi- 
cate the results of our practice and experiments, 
I venture to offer a few observations with a state- 
ment of facts on grafting vines the last season. 
I also hand you a copy of a communication from 


an intelligent member residing in the vicinity of 


Boston, upon the same subject. 


Some time in March, say about the middle, we 
had eight wild grape vines grafted with the Chas- 
selas grape, three on large, old vines, of an inch 
and over in diameter—and five, on cuttings of the 
wild grape vine set out in the spring of 1828. 
They were not large when grafted, the scions being 
larger than the stocks, _The scions engrafted 
into the three old vines did not grow; they kept 


alive some time, the buds swelled, and some of 


them opened ; the leaves expanded, but finally died ; 
I watched their progress with particular attention 
and my conclusions are, they were grafted too 
early; us the sap flowed so long, and abundantly, 
before it became glutinous, and adhesive, that the 
graft was water soaked and died at the bottom, 
though the top, as I before observed had the ap- 
pearance sometime of doing well, The other 
five small vines did better; four of the five took 
well and grew astonishingly fast; the flow of sap 
was small compared with the old vines; some of 
them grew from twelve to fifteen feet in height, 
and very rapidly, after the scions had taken to the 
stock ; some days the vine grew thirteen inches per 
measurement, 


The above mentioned vines were operated on 
by cleft grafting, and grafted in the ground, the soil 
hauled round them. Hereafter we shall alter in 
some respects, viz; where the stocks are large 
shall bore in them, good sized stocks that pinch 
in the scions tight, let them remain without tying 
a piece of bass mat round them ; smaller stocks, 
should be well tied, for | observed in those that 
did not take, the split inclined to open and remain 
wide during the flow of the sap.—Have them 
clayed and the dirt hauled over the clay. 


(Copy of memorandum handed me.) 

Grafis of the Chasselas set 5th April, 1830, grew 
about 15 feet same year, grafted (by cleft graft- 
ing) and clayed on the common wild grape.—The 
graft bore fruit, but it did not come to maturity. 
Grafts set by boring intoa vine laid downina 
trench, pinned down and covered about two inch- 
es with earth. Setthe 13th May, grew nearly as 
well as those set 5th April.—One set at the same 
time at the extremity of the vine, by cleft grafting, 
grew as well as the others, 
March did not live; of several set 11th March, by 
cleft grafting, in the usual manner, more than one 
half did not take ; those that did take, made a 
greater growth than those set by boring holes, 


Grafts set 4th of 


|but more of the latter lived, J should think that 
grafts set from 15th April to 15th May in this  cli- 
mate more likely to do well that those set earlier. 
S. DOWNER. 
Dorchester, March 20, 1831. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LARGE CATTLE. 
Mr Russett—As | had not time to call at your 
| office before you closed, I send you the live and 
idead weight of the oxen of my fattening which 
| you requested of me; the quarters of the largest 
|may be seen on the stall of E. Alexander, Fan- 
j}euil Hall market—The oxen having been driven 





tallow to the meat as it isa fact known to all 
drovers that the drift or wastage of an ox is alto- 
gether in his tallow. Yours, &e, 

S. SERGEANT. 


Live weight at Brighton 2431 lbs. 


Dead weight fore qrs. 410 
402 
hind do, 322 
320 
Tallow 143 
Hide 126 1723 lbs. 





Live weight of his mate 360 Ibs. less than the 
one above, as it weighed at Shrewsbury, not weigh- 
ed at Brighton 

Dead weight 375 

368 
500 
306 
123 
133 


1605 Ibs. 


Tallow 
Hide 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PAINTED LIGHTNING ROD. 

Mr Fessenven—lI had my house painted this 
last fall, and the painter painted the lightning rod 
from the roof of the house to the ground. Please 
, tell me in your next paper if it is an injury to the 
rod as a conductor—and if so the best way to get 
the paint off, and oblige A Scupscrieer. 

Roxbury, March, 1831, 


Remarks by the Editor—The current volume of 
the New England Farmer, page 19, contains an 
article, quoted from (Silliman’s Journal of Science, 
and headed ‘ Mode for adjusting Lifitning Rods.’ 
\In this are given by Professor Olmsted, certain 
rules for putting up lightning rods, which our cor- 
‘respondent might do well to consult. One of those 
| rules, however, we will repeat here : 

‘The rod should descend into the ground far 
‘enough to be always in contact with moist earth. 
This depth will vary in different places. In some 
places five feet will be sufficient; in others six or 
|seven will be required ; and in soils particularly 
dry it may be prudent in the season of thunder 
storms, to connect the bottom of the rod, (by means 
of a chain, or the rod continued,) with a well or 
vein of water. The chain or rod may be inclosed 








in some substance, or be painted with a thick coat 
of lamp black to keep it from rusting; when the 





| 140 miles will account for the smal] proportion of 


bottom of the red terminates in the ground it may 
branch off in several directions,’ 

| Mr Patterson of Philadelphia proposed to coat 
| conductors of lightning with a thick crust of black 
lead, previously formed into a paste, by being pul- 
| verized, mixed with-melted sulphur and applied to 
the rod while hot, (See New England Farmer, 
vol, viii. p. 62.) We believe that any ef the com- 
/mon sorts of paints will answer a valuable pur- 
pose in protecting conductors of lightning from 
being rusted or oxydated by exposure to the wea- 
ther, without much impairing their conducting 
powers; but lamp black and oil, or the above men- 
tioned preparation of black lead are no doubt pre- 
ferable to ordinary paints for every purpose for 
which coatings of any kind are applied to con- 
ductors of lightning. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


BEES. 

Mr Fessenpexn—I was much gratified with 
the many facts which appeared in the correspon- 
dents between Drs, Thacher and Smith, respect. 
ing that interesting creature, the Honey Bee; and 
I think, that we may reasonably expect, as they ° 
have an intelligent and acomplished lady to assist 
them, that further valuable productions will appear, 

The government and economy of the bee are 
not yet thoroughly understood. Many of their 
movements are enveloped in darkness, They 
manifest much art and sagacity in the construction 
o* their habitation, Undoubtedly they have a lan- 
guage which we do not understand. They know 
an enemy from a friend. ‘They have a wonderful 
policy —neatness, economy and industry mark all 
their steps. They have never informed us of their 
counsels and results, nor of the management of 
their internal affairs, It seems, however, that their 
government isa monarcliy and the sovereign a 
female. But are we correct? Is the chief ruler a 
female ? If so, her majesty must act the strange 
part of a coquette in commanding a large retinue 
of admirers to be massacred without distinction. 
This looks unnatural; but were those, which are 
marked out for destruction, merely a pack of lazy 
fellows, that had grown fat by rioting on the pro- 
ceeds of the laboring part of the community, it 
would, perhaps, appear otherwise. 

Man, it seems, is unwilling to allow these in- 
sects any faculty, except merely innate instinct, 
with which they are endowed, But how do we 
know that they do not, in some degree at least, im- 
prove in their arts? Instinct is a term given to the 
sagacity and natural inclinations of animals of the 
lower creation; and reasonis the term given to 
the sagacity and comprehension of man. Where 
lies the difference? How do we know that the 
insects are not capable of planning and compre- 
hending their work? In many of their operations 
they seem to possess the faculty of perceiving 
| what is right and best, and in fact to perform ac- 
| tions or things which seem to proceed from mo- 
‘tives similar to those by which tren are actuated. 
Very young animals appear not to possess that por- 
tion of sagacity which is observed in animals of 
the same species that have arrived to their natu- 
ral perfection. If instinct be innate and there is 
no improvement by observation, instruction, or ex- 
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perience, how is it that young ieimale’ sine not ex- leiliew ripe. ‘Should Sansieed you will no doubt | 
ercise that sagacity, which is observed in older see their opinion of them. I should like one of 
ones?* | your cultivators to hasten their fruiting, and when 
Dr Thacher, asks the question, ‘are these little | obtained of fair size (say from 8 to 16 ozs.) com- | 
insect bodies inspired with a soul, or can matter pare them with some of your very best pears, of | 
think 2 No one will answer the latter part of the this season of ripening, either of foreign or do- | 
question in the affirmative. As to the former part, mestic origin, and give ‘the result of the compari- | 
permit me to answer, they havea soul, Matter | son in the N. BE, Parmer. The grafts of the Shenck 
however organized, cannot of itself actor think.| pear and Paradise apple were cut by myself. 
A system of organs is necessary for the action of The Ashmore apple (20 miles off) cut by a person 
the soul. ‘The soul being nothing more, nor less in whom [have confidence, they may therefore all | 








REMARKS ON LIVE STOCK. 

The following from a Treatise on Live Stock, by 
George Culley aneminent English Herdsman may 
suggest useful ideas to American Farmers. 

In the first place, it would seem that the largest 
domestic animals are not the best, or most advan- 
tageous to the breeder or feeder; because we 
generally find, that the large big-boned cattle and 
sheep require more and better food in proportion to 
support and feed them, than those of a middling 
size and small bones ; and the larger, bigger bon- 





than a principle, having neither length nor breadth, | 
is incapable of itself of any action or thought, 
In order to produce actions or thought, the soul 
must be connected with proper orgays, and the | 
more perfect the organs, the more perfect will be | 
the products of thisunion, The sinallness of the | 
insect can be no objection to the position here of-ta 
vanced, Admitting the position to be true, it does 
not follow, that the insect is endowed with the 
same faculties which eminently distinguish the 
human race: much less does it follow that because 
they have a soul, there must be a_ resurrection 
after death. However, if after death they should 
be brought to life, like Doctor Franklin’s flies 
which were drowned in wine, bottled in Virginia, | 
and resuscitated some months afterwards in Eu- | 
rope, they would be actuated by the same soul—| 
being the self same insect. On the whole, we be- | 
lieve the hypothesis to be true, that the Bee has | 
a soul, and that it has proper organs for the union 
and action of this principle, and that the organs) 
are more perfect than those of many other insects, | 
and less perfect than those of man, R. G. 





* Occasionally bees steal either from their near neigh- 
bors, or from those a mile or more distant, and sometimes 
in this way destroy a whole nation less strong than them- | 
selves. This they do when they are in no immediate 
want of provision. If this be an innate principle, then 
all bees would do the like, contrary to fact. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At an adjourned meeting held on Saturday, March | 
26, at the Hall of the Institution, the following let-| 
ters were read, and the scions which accompanied | 
them, together with the seeds presented to the So- 
ciety by J. 8. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, were dis- 
tributed among the members of the Society. 


Mr J. B. Russecr— 
Dear Sin—Accompanying this, you will receive 


a package of grafts forthe use of Massachusetts | 
Horticultural Society, which I mentioned to you) 
in a letter in the winter, desiring you to purchase | 
me some grafis, &c, which | have heard was for- 
warded from Philadelphia by Mr Amory, a mer- 
chant of Boston. They are marked as follows | 
viz. No 1, the Ashmore apple, (see N. E. Far-| 
mer, vol, ix. page 109.) No2 Sweet Paradise 

apple. (See the N, E. Farmer, vol. vii. page 286.) 
No 3, the Shenck pear, a seedling, large and very | 
superior, a plentiful bearer, ripens in August. It} 

ras rsised from the seed of a small harvest pear, 

planted about 40 yearsago by the late Mr John 
Shenck of Manor Township; Lancaster County, | 
Pennsylvania. I obtained the grafts from Mr) 
Philip Barger, Mr Shenck’ssonin law. Those 
marked xx are off the original tree. Those 
marked xxi and xxii off young trees grafted by Mr 
Shenck, from the original and which his daughter, | 
Mrs Barger, says, bear rather larger fruit than the 
old tree. I have engaged some of the fruit to 
send to the Philadelphia Horticultural Society 








* It is my intention to send your society a sample of 
the Paradise apple. 


Pippin, with a few Apples of each kind : they have 


unexpectedly prevented. 


M. 


be relied on as genuine. 
Wrightsville, Pa. March 18, 1831. 


led, and elumsier they are formed the more un- 
| profitable they are, while, on the contrary, the 
; ‘truer they are formed, and the finer the bone, the 
Brighton, March 26, 1831. - | more profitable, as they not only take less food in 


proportion, but feed more readily, 


Mr J.B. Russerr— 
Dear Sin—I send a few ‘scions of Hubbardston 
seane'y Nonpariel, Golden Pippin, and Ribston 


+ 


| [aver that no large boned animal will feed so 
| quick, or cover so readily and thick with fat flesh 
as one with a small bone, if well formed, This 
ed, but an estimate of the scions can be made by | is the criterion—this is the main principle that we 
the fruit, Will you present them to the President | found our judgment upon, respecting all animals, 
with my best respects, and request him to distri- which are to be fatted for the support.of mankind ; 
bute them if wanted by any of the members. I and we can justly say that this judgment is con- 
intended meeting with the Society this day but am | firmed by near forty years’ experience. Notwith- 
standing this assertion is made with some degree 
of positiveness, yet we are not unconscious of its 
being a new doctrine to the generality of breeders 
in this island ; and, consequently, will appear sur- 
prising and strange to many old breeders and 
graziers, But I have nota remaining doubt, if 
the advocates for large bones will make fair and 
candid trials, the small bones will win or gain the 
prize, nine times out of ten, or rather every time ; 
nay Lam inclined to think, that the small boned, 
true proportioned animal will pay 4d, while the 
big boned one will only pay 3d. for what it 
eats.—When I assert this I would wish to be un- 
derstood, that I mean from the time of calving or 
vai | lambing, to the time of killing for the market ; be 
cause [ look upon the grazier, who buys in and 
feeds, and he that breeds and feeds, as two very 
different people. It is the latter of those that the 
ipublie are obliged to for that useful observation, 
| of small boned animals excelling large boned ones 
_in feeding; because he sees, watches, and examines 
the various pushes and improvements from the 
beginning to the end ; while the grazier, who buys 
his stock is easy, in a great measure, how they 
|are bred, so long as they pay him for feeding. A 
plain, coarse, ugly animal may pay him more than 
|a fine well made one ; because he buys the coarse 
one at a much less price in proportion, and itis of 
little consequence to him as an individual: but, to 
his country, to community at large, it is a matter 
of prodigious importance, much more than has 


been in my warm room some time, and have wilt- 


Your obedient servant, 
Gornam Parsons. 


Joun Witsow of Roxbury, and 

Srepuen C. Puitxies, of Salem, were admitted 
members. 

Samvuet F. Cooxrper, of Boston, 

Davin Hys.op, of Brookline, 

Joun Crap, of Dorchester, and 

Tuomas Leonarp, of Salem, were admitted mem- | 
bers at the stated meeting of the Society, held on} 
the Sth inst. 

Several beautiful specimens of Gilly flowers, viz : 
the Queen White, Scarlet Cape, White Brompton, 
and Scarlet Brompton, from the garden of E. H. Der 
BY, Esq. of Salem, were exhibited. 

On Saturday another Box of Seeds will be distri- 
‘buted among the members of the Society. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

The Standing Committee on Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, &c, award a premium of two dollars to Mr | 
Tomas Leonarp, for the fine specimens of Gilly | 
| flowers, from the garden of E. H. Derby, Esq. Salem, 
| exhibit ed at the meeting of the Society on Saturday, 
| March 26. . L. Emmons, 

March 30. Secretary. 





Notice. 
An adjourned meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society will be held on Saturday next, at 11 o’clock. | 
March 30. R. L. EMMONS, Becretery. 


I observe that the 4th of “April i is mentioned for 








| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


the sale of the effects of Mr Thomas Harrison late in general been thought of; because the more 
‘groom of S 


Sir Isaac Coffin,—I feel it to be due to’ meat and the less bone, you can produce from 
Mr Harrisongy memory to say, that from repeated a given quantity of pasturage, turnips, cabbages, 
opportunities of witnessing his exertions, I have | &c, the better surely, and more mouths you can 
reason to believe that there were few grooms, if , feed. 

any, equal to him, He came to America in 1822! The beef or mutton is finer grained, and sells 
| with the horse first sent to the country by Admiral higher by the pound; it is worth more to the 
Coffin, and given by him to the Agricultural So- | consumer than the other, because it affords more 
ciety, Mr Harrison was lost overboard from one of and better flesh and less bone ; and supposing the 
the steam boats in the North River last summer, | poor are under a necessity of buying the coarse 
His lossis sincerely felt by all who knew him. | parts in a dear time, it is worth more to them.in 
The late Mr Harrison’s mother resides in England, proportion than the coarse of the large boned ones, 
andI have reason to believe in poverty, and will | because, though still coarse it is finer than the 
in all probability reap the benefit of her son’s hard | others, and has less bone; in fact it is the cheap- 
earnings. I trust that this may be remembered, | est and best eating to the rich, to the manufacturer 
and that high prices will be given for the valua- | and to the poor. 

ble animals which are to be offered to the public. Even in regard to horses intended for the 
A. draught or saddle, those I presume are best in gen- 
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eral that are of the truest proportion in respec t to 
bone, carcass or form and of a middling size. 1 
think we may venture to assert, that in those kinds 
of animals now under consideration, and perhaps 
in most others, there is a certain symmetry, or 
proportion of parts, which is best adapted a particu- 
lar size in each kind. All those of each kind 
that are above this size, we find disproportioned, 
according to the size they attain to; and in the 
degree that they are advanced beyond this line of 
perfection, we find them less active, less strong in 
proportion, and always less able to endure hard - 
ship or fatigue. We find all great horses tire 
sooner than middling sized ones ; they are slower 
in motion, they are more subject to disorders, and | 
consequently wear sooner out. 

In neat cattle or sheep, we, in general, find that 
the largest are the tenderest, and most liable to 
complaints ; that they require more and nicer fare, 
are slower in feeding, and worse butcher’s meat. 
when fed; and they stand winters, or inclement 
seasons, much worse than the well proportioned | 
ones : therefore it is these well proportioned, hand- | 
some animals that we would recommend to the atten- 
tion of the breeders to choose both males and females 
from if possible, or as near to them as may be. It 
perhaps, has been owing to the idea of largeness, 
or the wish to breedthe biggest in the different 
kinds of domestic animals, that. has so long pre- 
vented our breeders from selecting and distinguish- 
ing the most valuable kinds : for, so universal was 
this idea, and so much were we blinded by it, that 
we did not perceive which were the most valua- 
ble animals of each kind. We had no conception 
of any animal being valuable or good that was 
not great. We could not seperate those two ideas 
of good and great. We did not attend to that sym- 
metry and proportion, which so essentially char- 
acterize the valuable kinds ofeach species, and 
which seldom, or ever, fail of being the hardiest, aud 
the best thrivers. In short, it was left to this age to 
make those nicer distinctions, which constitute the 


| grained 


,and fine-grained beef or mutton &e. 
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‘hides; for though these are valuable in them- 
‘selves, yet they are more to be dispensed with 
[that is their form, size and proportions are of less 
consequence} than the back, sides, &c. Good 
carcases are united with thick or thin hides, under 
long, short, coarse or fine wool, with long, short, 
thick or thin horns, or ears, &c, but no good car- 
cass ever existed without the back broad, and sides 
round, and due proportion and symmetry. But 
the parts termed non-essentials are not to be quite 
disregarded ; for though they are not properly es- 
sential, yet they are very often strong marks or in- 
dications of good or bad thrivers, &c, as, for in- 
stance a thick hide seldom covers a quick-feeding 
carcass, or a heavy fleece a ready feeding or fine 
varcass of mutton.—Again, fine, small 
and straight bones in the legs, and thin hides and 
pelts are almost certain signs of a kindly breed, 
Thus we 
find the thick pelts, and heavy wool in Lincolnshire 
cover the coarsest grained muttou we know of; 
while a variation of the same breed in Leicester- 


. . . . . | 
shire, highly.improved, having considerably less 
wool, and very thin pelts, are quicker feeders and | 





CURE FOR THE SALT RHEUM. 

A few weeks ago,a member of my family had 
salt rheum on the hands, of more than 9 months’ 
continuance ; and latterly it formed a spot of an 
inch diameter, on the face. This disease is well 
known to subtract largely from personal comfort. 

A case was mentioned ofa neighbor, whom salt 
rheum had nearly covered, She was told to take 
nitric acid, (aqua fortis) and vinegar in equal por- 
tions, and apply a drop or two at atime, to the skin, 
She hesitated, and consulted the family physician, 
He said it would kill her. However she determined 
to try it—applied a little witha feather to one spot 
—bore the smart—and after an interval, applied 
it to another spot. She became entirely well, and 
well she has continued. 

This account encouraged our inmate also to 
make a trial. The nitric acid and vinegar was ap- 
plied with the end of the finger. Jn , four or five 
weeks there was not a trace of salt rheum remaining, 
and nothing unfavorable to health has been observ- 
| ed,— Genesee Farmer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





James Calkin, Esq. of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 


their mutton is as fine grained and sweet as a | has raised 98 bushels per acre, of Golden Sioux 


mountain sheep. 
To be continued. 


RHUBARB AND SEA-KALE, 
The season has arrived to commence the fore 


corn, the past season; a good proof of the fer- 
tility of the soil in that quarter, when judiciously 
cultivated, 





The bfeakfast of the ex-ministers of France costs 





able breeder and discerning judge; and the more | 
those distinctions are attended to and examined, | 
the more they will be pursued ; in consequence of | 
which improved notions, our breeders must now 
necessarily follow those kinds that are most valua- | 
ble. 

Much has been said of late years about short! 
legged stock being the best, particularly neat cat. | 
tle and sheep; nothing would go down once but) 
short legs. That little short legged, dwarfish breed | 
of sheep, so much, (though undeservedly} run | 
upon afew years ago are very properly called by 
a considrable breeder, an acquaintance of mine ; 
the gentleman’s sheep, for though, to those who are | 
not judges, they have a pretty enough appearance, | 
yet they will not bear examining by an attentive | 
and able judge—I mean him who judges by his | 
fingers as well as eyes; a method which is out of 
the gentleman’s line. 


I wish, however, to caution breeders against 
the other extreme. I wonld have them recollect 
the old proverb that all extremes are wrong. At- 
tentive breeders of this day, have,I apprehend, 
made some sensible distinctions with regard to 
animals fed and slaughtered for the use of man- 
kind between what they call essentials and non- 
essentials, They give the former title to the back 
and sides in particular, as well as the whole pro- 
portion of the carcass, always taking in the in- 
clination to make fat.—The non-essentials are the 
legs, ears, horns, tail, &c. and<even wool and 


8; 








ing and blanching of these fine garden produc. | ® franc and a half each; their dinner five francs, and 


; 4 » servic j , franc ¢ i arter. 
tions. Put three or four barrels, divested of one | te service of their chambers a franc and a quarter 
| Their washing is nine francs a month. The whole 


head, or having no head, over so many stools of charge of the prison is something less than 470 
rhubarb (pie plant,) and surround and cover them | pounds ayear. They are well lodged, and well 
with recent stable or horse dung. The heat gen- | treated in every respect. ‘They occupy four officers’ 
erated by the fermentation of the manure will | rooms in the castle, the doors of which open into the 
cause the plants to grow vigorously, and in from|same passage. They are allowed to communicate 
14 to 20 days they will have reached the top of the | When taey please in a fifth room, which they make 
cask, when the stocks may be taken off for pies | their dining room. The castle in which they are 
POO > CEG confined, is the one where the famous iron cage used 

3 my , to be. 

Sea Kale may be forced in the same way, tak- 
ing small boxes, pots or kegs, to place over the 
plants, and taking care not to give too much heat. 
To blanch only, the stools should be covered with | 
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The Princess Victoria of England is said to be 
very intelligent. She is well versed in French, Ger- 
man and Italian, as well as in the history of her own 

. , | and other countries ; she has made great proficienc 
close pots, or with a small pyramid of sand, The) - ; ' y 


hubar! . ich soil. T' kale is f | in music, of which, like her mother, she is extremely 
reyes ee oe ee le Sea Kale IS NN-) fond, Her health has been very delicate, but she is 


est upon a light sand, without manure,— Genesee | now only an invalid in respect of a debility in her 
Farmer. hands and feet, which renders her unable to walk 
eRe ER CES ee : 3 without assistance. Being stout of her age, and hav- 

NEW ZEALAND SPINAGE, |ing very small feet, it is feared she will never en- 
Having raised the New Zealand spinage the | tirely recover from this lameness. 


last summer, we cannot but recommend it to those — — Re 
who are fond of spinage dishes, during the sum-| Ata meeting of the creditors of Sir Walter Scott, 
|held at Edinburgh, Dec. 17, it was unanimously vo- 


eee aye ye oe m ie — OT reed ted, ‘that Sir Walter Scott be requested to accept 
al plant, with thick. succulent leaves of henatiful of his furniture, plate, linen, paintings, library, and 
green color. curiosities of every description, as the best means 

The seed of this plantshould be sprouted ina |the creditors have of expressing their very high 
hot-bed, in order to have it fit for use before the | sense of his most honorable conduct, and in grateful 
middle of summer. ‘The branches are decumbent | acknowledgment for the unparalleled and most suc- 
and spreading to the distance of two feet from ‘cessful exertions he has made, and continues to 
make, for them.’ 








the roots, which is a suitable distance for setting | + ne 
the plants from each other. | An English husband was lately brought before the 
After the plants have grown about a foot long, | police court for having beat his wife with the poker. 
the tips of the branches may be cut for use; they | The Judge told him he should not use such an un- 
will be found very tender and well flavored. It} lawful instrument as a poker; that if his wife re- 
continues growing very luxuriantly until killed by | (ited chastisement, he should use & cane Of . proper 
. T : ». -o dimensions. The Atlas jestingly says, ‘It is of the 
we — mand bs produces - ang outs 96) highest value to well regulated families to ascertain 
the leaves, Eight or ten plants will be sufficient | what are the proper dimensions on these occasions., 
for a large family, both for producing seed and for | ——— ——— CET EES 
boiling. Ibid. | Paper cloth.—In France they have lately made * 
/acloth resembling linen, from paper. It serves 
where neatness and show are required without much 
A large handsome table cloth can be 
and when soiled returned at 


Gas in China.—It is stated that the Chinese have 2] 
used gas issuing from deep pits, for the purpose of curability. 


boiling salt and for lighting their towns a long bought for 13 cents, 
time. ' half price. 
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Continued from page 285. 
TURNING IN GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE, 


8, To Mr William Buckminster, of Framing. | 


ham, Middlesex County, the committee award the 
premium of $20 for his experiment ¢ of turning in 
green crops as a manure,’ This attempt of Mr 
Buckminster, in the judgment of the committee 
well deserves the attention of farmers, and particu- 
larly of those who live too far from a city or town 
tobuy manure. The practice of enriching or 
renovating land by ploughing in green crops, is 
a very common one in Europe, though hardly 
known here, But would it not be well to try it? 
Our farmers in general have more land than they 
can till, owing to their not having manure enough, 
or because it is too far from their barn yards; and 
hence it is that some Jarge farms, and naturally of 
good soil, actually produce less, but with infinite- 
ly more labor, than much smaller ones that are 
well cultivated, Indeed the desire of having large 
farms, without giving to them the necessary outlay 
is the common error of our country, The inevita- 
ble result is scanty crops and more labor. ,An acre 
is mown, often, fora ton of hay or less, where 
with decent ¢are two tons might be had, A pas- 
ture often of a dozen acres, which might be easily 
ploughed, does not afford food enough for one 
cow ; whereas at stall expense, it might be made 
to support four or five. Now, ina country like ours 
where produce isso cheap and labor so dear, this 
is unquestionably a wrong, notto say a ruinous 
mode of management,—a mode which drives our 
children to the Western or Eastern country for 
want of land, who might have enough here if right- 
ly used. But if farmers will have more land than 
they can till in the ordinary way, for want of ma- 
nure, what better plan can be devised than that of 
ploughing, and sowing, and turning in the green 
crops, with the sole view of fertilizing their lands? 
Whether it be efterwards used for mowing, or 
tillage or grazing, still it must be good husbandry, 
if we can rely on the testimony of Mr Buekmin- 
ster, and on the experience of farmers in England. 
The remarks of Mr Buckminster on bog or mea- 
dow mud, are worthy of notice, It is quite cer- 
tain, as he says, that used in its crude state, as dug 
from the meadow, itis inert and seemingly useless ; 
but when putin the barn yard and hogpen, and 
trampled upon and mixed with manure, it becomes 
an excellent compost. As almust every farm has 
bog meadow, it must be well known, that after 
being several months in the barnyard or pigsty, 
it makes an excellent manure for corn in the pro- 
portion of about two thirds mud and one third 
dung, Whether Mr Buckminster’s notion of eart- 
ing it at once to the ground where wanted to save 
labor, and there mixing it with manure, is a cor- 
rect one, every man will judge for himself. The 
common idea has been, that to take it to the barn- 
yard first is better, But all must agree that it may 
be very profitably used as food for plants, anil 
therefore ought not to be overlooked in the man- 
agement of the farm. 


To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
Ihave been induced, partly by the premium you 
offer and partly for my own satsfaction, to make 
some experiments as to the value of green crops 
ploughed in for manure, and I send you the result. 





| In the middle of May, 1828, I ploughed up| nearer home. They do not seem to conceive it 
‘three and a half acresof pasture that had, for possible to enrich them otherwise than with stable 
|many years, been tilled by the former owner until | manure. If they would plough and sow properly 
the crops would not repay the labor. It was a they could make the whole rich, — 
light loam, but not sandy. Ithad been soreduced,| They further object to growing crops to be 
‘that 10 acres did not afford sufficient pasturage | ploughed in ; for, say they, ‘The growing crop 
for one cow through the season. We sowed im- will exhaust the land as much as it will enrich the 
mediately after thus plowing, a bushel of buck- | same when ploughed in, so that we end where we 
/wheat to the acre, and in six weeks rolled began.” This would be correct reasoning, undoubt- 
‘down the buckwheat in the direction we in-| edly, if the growing crop obtained its whole sus- 
‘tended to plough, and then ploughed and sowed tenance from the ground, It probably does not 
as before, Inthe latter part of August we turn- one sixth part. It was the knowledge of this 
ved in a second crop of buckwheat—having rolled principle that gave me confidence of success 
it down flat as at first, and then seeded it down | 10 the experiment. The advantages of green 
witli clover, herds grass and red-top, one peck and | crops for manure are greater where the lands are 
\a half tothe acre. Most of the clover was winter | distaut from the barn, than in other cases. 
\ killed, and a great partof the herds grass and | BOG MUD AS MANURE. 
red-top, Early in the spring of 1829, we sowed, Ihave made another experiment on compos 
10 Ibs. of clover seed to the acre; and with a, manure, In April, 1828, I carted 30 loads of mur 
light harrow, went slowly over the whole, The) or muck from a pondhole, which had a black soil 4 
seed took well, but the clover was not high enough | feet deep. I thought it must be valuable manure, 
for the scythe, when the other grass was fit to | though nothing but rushes and skunk cabbage, had 
cut. We mowed what had not been winter kill- grown on it for 20 years, owing to its sunken posi- 
ed; and where it yielded best, we obtained one | tion. The 30 loads were immediately spread on 
ton of herds grass to the acre. Immediately after, an acre of worn-out land, and ploughed in, White 
mowing, we turned in our cattle, and fed the grass | Beans were planted on a part, buckwheat ona 
close. Lust spring, (1830) the grass was so for-| part, and barley on another part, No crop worth 
ward we turned in our cattle on the 19th of April. | cutting was produced, The muck did no service, 
There were 8 acres in the whole field, but there either last year or the year before. Last autumn 
were only five acres that bore any grass worth 50 I tried it again ; carted out 15 loads on to the high 
cents. These,five acres were the three and a half land aforesaid, and miged with those fifteen, two 
managed as I have stated above, and one and a loads of stable mang the whole was mixed to- 
half on which grass seed was sown in April,| gether, and suffered to lie in a heap till the 10th 
1830 ; and fifty bushels of leached ashes mixed of last May. It was then carted on to the same 
with loam, spread on the surface. On these five | land as the other, and the whole heap produced all 
acres, (and the 3 which bore nothing,) I pastured or good effects of clear stable manure. IJ raised 
4 cows constantly for 4 months, wanting two days, |@ good crop of Indian corn from it, without put- 
and they had an abundance of feed, I never had | ting on over 20 loads of the compost to the acre. 
any pasture ground yield so well before, I think | Such was the difference between applying this 
these green crops improved the land as much as} muck raw or green, and applying it after it had 
a good dressing of manure, and the comparative | been six months fermenting in a mass, thawing, 
expense | estimate as follows on one acre, viz. freezing, &c, to become pulverized. 
All our farmers in this quarter, in making com- 
$24 00 post manures, carry the most bulky, heavy ingre- 
5 00 dients many rods—some haif a mile to their cow- 
200 / yards and hogpens—and when these materials 
1 00 | have rested there long enough, they are then ear- 
ried back again tothe fields, I would save them 
$32 00| most of this labor, Let them make their compost 
WITH GREEN CROPS. |heaps on, or near the soil where itis to be 
First ploughing, green sward $200 applied, and as near as possible to where the chief 
2d ploughing, and rolling with man and horse 1 00 ingredient lies. This will save adouble carting 





WITH MANURE. 
20 ox cart loads of manure 


Hauling ? mile and spreading 
Ploughing onee, green sward 
Harrowing and sowing 








3d ploughing, and rolling — do, do, 1 00 of half or three quarters of amile. They will 
Three harrowings do, do, 1 00' have tocarry nothing but a little stable manure to 
Two bushels buckwheat 1 55 that distance in most cases, instead of carting 
Sowing do, 25 back and forwards the whole mass. 





Respectfully yours, 
$6 80 WitiiamM BuckMINSTER, 

Thus you will see, that it has cost me less than| Framingham, Nov. 10, 1830. 
one fourth as much to enrich my land with green — 
crops, as it would with manure. If my grass had YELLOW LOCUST. 
not been winter killed the first year, I intended to| 9, The Committee are glad to be able to bring 
have shown you the precise weight of hay cut before the public another experiment of Mr Buck- 
onan acre. The above estimate of the cost of minster’s for which be or Mr Clark, of Northamp- 
manure is less by 12 cents per load than it can be! ton, may become entitled to a premium of $50 
purchased for in this place, Ihave given more |the next year ;—it is for an acre of the yellow lo- 
within 2 years, cust, having not less than 1000 trees. The yellow 





Farmers ought, in duty, to make the trial for 
themselves, They generally have much land, 
(miscalled under improvement) 10 acres of which 
will not pasture a cow. Such land usually lies dis- 
tant from the house. They say they cannot make 
manure enough for the whole farm, and they find 
itmore profitable to lay their manure on lands 





locust, (Robinia pseudo acacia,) isthe common 
‘locust of our country, and well known to every- 
body. It has much to recommend it, The ra- 
vages of the locust borer have, for forty years, per- 
haps, discouraged its cultivation in this country. 
Before that period it was thought by discerning men 
a most valuable tree, and is still thought so ina 
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Europe, where, as the late learned Professor Peck, OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEETH. 

has said, ‘this insect does not exist.” It was culti-| An object very subservient to health, and which 
vated in old times for various reasons, Planted on merits due attention, is the preservation of the 
gravelly and sterile lands, where it grows freely, it | teeth: the care of which, considering their im- 
was found greatly to fertilize the ground. It was | portance in preparing the food for digestion, is, in 
considered valuable for its great durability when general, far from being sufficiently cultivated. 
used for posts and as timber. It was used for | Very few persons, comparatively wash their mouth 
tree nails in ship-building, not only for its strength | in the morning, which ought always to be prac- 
and durability, but from its not shrinking like other | tised at the conclusion of every meal, where either 
wood. It was esteemed for quickness of growth, animal food or vegetables are eaten ; for the for- 
its beauty as an ornamental tree, and its aptitude | mer is apt to leave behind it a rancid acrimony, 
to perpetuate itself by its roots, which run near aud the Jatter an acidity, both of them hurtful to 
the surface of the ground,—and if wanted for no| the teeth. Washing the mouth frequently with 
other purpose, could be used asa most pleasant | cold water, is not only serviceable in keeping the 
article of fuel, as much so as walnut. At the pre- | teeth clean, but it strengthens the gums, the firm 
sent time, nothing but the worm prevents our hold- | adhesion of which to the teeth, is of great impor- 
ing the locust in the same estimation our ances- | tance in preserving them sound and secure. 

tors did, and shall this discourage us so much as| Picking the Teeth—Picking teeth properly is 
not only to prevent our planting, but incline us to| also greatly conducive to their preservation ; but 
extirpate the few trees that remain? Rather let) the usual manner of doing this is by no means 
us encourage the free and endeavor to extirpate| favorable to the purpose. When itis necessary 
the worm. This would bea much wiser as well) to pick the teeth, the operation ought to be per- 
as a more manly course.—There are parts of the | formed with due care, so as not to hurt the gums ; 


country, the more southern parts, it is said, where | hut the safest and best way of doing it is always 
this insect does not abound, or is not known and | pefyre a looking-glass, 


why may we'not hope, ere long, to be freed from 
it? At worst, the locust will do for fire-wood, 
though liable at present to be blown down before 
it attains much size, and for this purpose alone, 
considering that our forests are disappearing, —it is 
well worthy of public attention, Bad as the case is 
it may be much doubted, wh¢ther, as it can be so 
easily done, so good a use can be made of our 
gravel knolls and barren spots as to plant them 
with the yellow locust. 


Tooth Powder,—Many persons, while laudably 
attentive to the preservation of their teeth, do 
them hurt by too much officiousness. They daily 
apply to them some dentifrice powder, which they 
rub so hard as not only to injure the enamel by 
excessive friction, but to hurt the gums even more 
than by the abuse of the picktooth.—The quality 
of some dentifrice powder, advertised in news- 
papers, is extremely suspicious ; and there is rea- 
son to think that they are not altogether free 
from a corrosive ingredient—One of the safest 
and best compositions for the purpose, isa mix- 
ture of two parts of oystershell, and one of Peru- 
vian bark, both finely powdered; which is calcu- 
lated not only to clean the teeth without hurting 
them, but to preserve the firmness of the gunis, 

Beside the advantage of sound teeth from 
their use in mastication, a proper attention to 
their treatment conduces not a little to the sweet- 
ness of the breath. This is, indeed, often effect- 
ed by other causes, existing in the lungs, the 
stomach, and sometimes in the bowels; but a rot- 
ten state of the teeth, both from the putrid smell 
emitted by carious bones, and the impurities lodged 
in their cavities, never fails of aggravating an 
unpleasant breath wherever there is a tendency of 


To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
Genttemen—I have been induced by the pre- 
mium offered by you, to plant out an acre of Ye!- 
low Locust trees. In the spring of 1828, I pro- 
cured at the seed store of Mr Russell, in Boston, a 
quantity of seed, and poured into it boiling water, 
and suffered it to soak therein three or four days. 
Then I sowed it in the garden, and carefully weed- 
ed the plants; many of them grew to the height 
of four and a half feet thatseason. In the spring 
following I transplanted them on to about two thirds 
of an acre of poor, worn-out land, placing then 
in rows 8 feet apart, and at 4 feet distance in the 
rows. On one side of this plat in 1829, I sowed 
more seed, with the view of making a hedge fence 
with them, and of supplying more trees to make 
out the acre. I have this season covered over an . 
acre with the trees of the two seasons, and there that kind. 
are more than 1000 trees onthe acre. On two| Foul Teeth——The teeth sometimes become yel- 
thirds of this acre, therefore, the trees are now of low or black without any adventitious matter 
three years’ growth—on the other third, of two| being observed on them ; at other times they be- 
years’ growth. On the best of the Jand some of| come foul, and give a taintto the breath, in con- 
the trees are four and a half inches in circumfer- | sequence of the mouth, or part of the food remain- 
ence, and seven feet high. Ichose a poor soil|ing too long about them. The most frequeni 
for the trees that they might enrich it. cause of foul teeth isthe substance called tartar, 
I notice that wherever Yellow Locust trees grow, which seems to be a deposition from the saliva, 
the grass under them is not only much increased and with which the teeth are often almost entirely 
in quantity, but that the cattle eat it in preference incrusted, When this substance is allowed to 
to other grass—always biting it close to the ground. | remain, it insinuates itself between the gums and 
I therefore prefer it for hedges to any other live the teeth, and then gets down upon the jaw in 
growth—for, so far from injifring our pastures, | such a manner as to loosen the teeth. This, in- 
they are a positive benefit to them, deed is by far the most common cause of Joose 








which the mouth is to be washed with common 
water, 

The teeth are sometimes covered over with a 
thin dark colored scurf, which has by some been 
mistaken for a wasting of the enamel, but which 
is only an extraneous matter covering it. By per- 
severance this may be cleaned off as completely 
as when teeth are covered with tartar ; but it is 
apt after some time to appear again, When it is 
observed, the same operation must be repeated, 

For the purpose of applying powders or washes 
to the teeth, a brush or a sponge is commonly 
employed ; the latter is supposed preferable, as 
being in least danger of wearing down the ena- 
mel, or of separating the teeth.—Jour, of Health. 
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POULTRY. 
Continued from page 278. 

Feeding and fattening Fowls.—Fowls will be- 
come fat on the common run of the farm-yard 
where they thrive on the offals of the stable, and 
other refuse, with perhaps some small regular daily 
feeds; but at threshing time they become partic- 
ularly fat, and are thence styled barn-door fowls, 
probably the most delicate and highly flavored of 
all others, both from their full allowance of the 
finest grain, and the constant health in which 
they are kept by living in a natural state, and hav- 
ing the full enjoyment of air and exercise. Itisa 
common practice with some housewives to coop 
their barn door fowls for a week or two, under 
the notion of improving them for the table, and 
increasing their fatness ; a practice, however, which 
seldom succeeds, since the fowls generally pine 
for their loss of liberty, slighting their food, lose 
instead of gaining additional flesh, the period be- 
ing tooshort for them to become accustomed to 
confinement. 

Sandy gravel and a little lime rubbish should 
be placed where they can be accessible at all times 
to fowls, and oftenchanged, Small bits of char- 
coal, it is also said, willbe swallowed by poultry, 
and prove beneficial tothem. A sufficient num- 
ber of troughs, for both water and food should be 
placed around, that the stock may feed with as 
little interruption as possible from each other, and 
perches for roosting on in the same proportion 
should be furnished for those birds, which are in- 
clined to roost aloft, which few of them will de- 
sire after they have begun to fatten, but which 
helpsto keep them easy and contented till that 
period, By this mode fowls may be fattened to 
the highest pitch, and yet preserved in a healthy 
state, their flesh being equal in quality to that of 
the barn-door fowl. 

The privation of light, by inclining fowls to a 
constant state of repose, excepting when moved 
by the appetite for food, promotes and quickens 
their fattening; but a state of obesity, obtained in 
this way cannot be a state of Lealth ; nor can the 
flesh of animals so fed, equal in flavor, nutriment, 
and salubrity that of the satne species fed ina 


more natural way. Economy and market inter- 


Respectfully yours, 
Wiciiam BockMInsTeR, 
Framingham, Nov, 15th, 1830. 








teeth; and when they have been long covered | est may, perhaps, be best answered by the plan of 
with this or any other matter, it is seldom they | darkness and close confinement, but a feeder for 
can be cleaned without the assistance of instru-|hisown table, of delicate taste and ambitious of 
ments, But when once they are cleaned, they furnishing his board with the choicest and most 


Large Or.—An Ox six years old, belonging to| may generally be kept so, by rubbing them with | salubrious viands, will declare for the natural mode 


Cyrus Lothrop, Esq. of Easton, was slaughtered 
lately weighing 1826 pounds, 


i 


| 


a thin piece of soft wood made into a kind of of feeding; and in that view a feeding yard grav- 
brush and dipped into disilled vinegar; after elled and turfed, the room being open all day, for 
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the fowls to retire at pleasure, will have a decided ig very useful to mix with the food of poultry, | ‘1. Bones have become an important material 
preference as the nearest approach to the barn-| which it is intended to fatten. Perhaps it might for fertilizing lands in the hands of the English 


door sysiem. Fowls which appear to have long | 
Jegs should be fattened as soon as the hen leaves | 
them, to make the best of them, it being extremely | 
difficult, and often impossible to fatten long legged | 
fowls in coops, which however may be brouglhit to 
a good weight at the barn-door. 

In the choice of full sized fowls for feeding, the 
short legged and early hatched, always deserve a 
preference. Where a steady and regular profit is 
required from poultry, the best method, whether 
for domestic use or sale is constant high keep from 
the beginning, whence they will not only be always 
ready for the table with very little extra attention, 
but their flesh will be superior in nutriment and 
flavor to those which are fattened from a low and 
emaciated state, Fed in this mode, the spring 
pullets are particularly fine, and at the same time 
most nourishing and restorative food, The pul- 
lets which have been hatehed in March, if high 
fed from the nest, will lay plentifully through the 
following autumn, and not being intended for 
breeding stock, the advantage of their eggs may 
be taken, and the fowls disposed of, thoroughly 
fat for the table in February, about which period 
their laying willbe finished. Instead of giving 
ordinary corn [grain] to fattening and breeding 
poultry, it will be found most advantageous to al- 
low the heaviest and best, putting the confined 
fowls on a level with those fed atthe barn-door, 
where they have their share of the weightiest and 
finest corn. This high feeding shows itself not 
only in the size and flesh of the fowls, but in the 
size, weight and substantial goodness of their eggs, 
which in those valuable particulars will prove far 
superior to the eggs of fowls fed upon ordinary 
corn or washy potatoes; two eggs of the former 
going further in domestic use than three of the 
latter, The water also given to fattening fowls 
should be often renewed, fresh and clean; indeed 
those which have been well kept will turn with 
disgust from ordinary food and foul water. 

Barley and wheat are the great dependence for 
chicken poultry ; oats will do for full grown hens 
and cocks, but are not so good as barley; both, 
when they have their fill of corn will eat occa- 
sionally cabbage or beet leaves. Steamed potatoes 
and oat meal mixed together make an excellent 
mess, but must not be given in great quantities, 
otherwise they render the flesh soft and flabby. 

The celebrated Arthur Young, in his Report 
of the County of Sussex, England, says ‘ North 
Chapel and Kinsford are famous for their poultry. 
They are fattened there to a size and perfection 
unknown elsewhere. The food given them is 
ground oats made into gruel, mixed with hog’s 
grease, sugar, pot liquorand milk: or ground oats, 
treacle and suet, sheep’s plucks, &c. The fowls 
are kept very warm, and crammed morning and 
night, The pot liquor is mixed with a few hand- 
fuls of oat meal and boiled, with which the meal 
is kneaded into crams or rolis of a proper size. 
The fowls are put into the coop two or three days 
before they are crammed, which is continued for 
a fortnight; and they are then sold to the higglers. 
These fowls when full grown weigh seven pounds 
each, the average weight five pounds; but there 
ure instances of individuals double the weight.’ 

The dung of poultry, which is exceedingly rich, 
should be carefully saved for use,and the turf of 
any inclosure in which they may be kept, occa- 
sionally pared off for mixing with compost. A 





little molasses, or any other saccharine substance 


be well to boil a proportion of beets, carrots, par- 
snips, ripe and sweet pumpkins, cornstalks cut 
fine, sweet apples,or any other sweet vegetable 
substances with potatoes for food for poultry which 
it is wished to fatten. 

. To be continued. 





FARMERS’ WORK FOR APRIL, 


SPRING WHEAT. 


farmer. Ship loads of them are annually imported 
from Holland, and in one neighborhood in York- 
shire three mills have been erected exclusively for 
the purpose of pounding and grinding them, Bone 
dust is sold through the country to farmers, at 2s, 
6d, per bushel, including freight, and is applied at 
the rate of from 10 to 20 bushels the acre, most 
on the poorest ground, It answers best on light 





It has been a generally received opinion that 


wheat cannot be cultivated to advantage in New | 


England ; but with proper management good crops 
have been and doubtless may be obtained. It is 
said that the soils of New England, being of prim- 
itive formation, do not contain all the ingredients | 
necessary to perfect the wheat plant. ‘The ma- | 
nures,’ says Loudon, ‘best calculated for wheat | 
are allowed by all agriculturists to be animal mat- | 
terand lime, ‘The former has a direct influence | 


in supplying that essential constituent to wheaten | 


flour, gluten ; and the latter azote and lime, both | 
actually found in the straw of wheat, At all; 


events it is certain that wheat will not thrive on | 


any soil which does not contain lime. In this 
Sir H, Davy, Chaptal, Professor Thaer and Gris- 
enthwaite fully agree.’ 

Spring wheat should be sowed as early in the 
season as the seilean be fitted for its reception. 
It grows best on rich new lands, or on a soil 
which has been weil manured for the crops, which 
immediately preceded the proposed wheat crop, 
It is apt to be injured by the growth of grass and 
weeds, and should, therefore follow potatoes or 
some other hoed crop; or it may follow peas, or 
a clover lay, if the land is free from weeds. Dr 
Deane observed that wheat sown in the spring 
should be only covered with the harrow, as it has 
no time to Jose and ought to be up early. Wheat 
requires a good loamy soil not too light nor too 
heavy. An English writer says, ‘the soils best 
adapted to wheat are rich clays and heavy loams; 
but these are not by any means the only descrip- 
tions of soils on which it is cultivated. Before the 
introduction of turnips and clover, all soils but 
little cohesive were thought quite unfit for wheat ; 
but even on sandy soils it is now grown exten- 
sively, and with much advantage after either of 
these crops,’ 

' J. Buen, Esq. of Albany says that‘ Many plan ts 
require a specific manure, which other plants do 
not consume, or yield on analysis. Thus wheat 
requires the elementary matter of gluten and phos- 
phate of lime, which it yields on analysis, and 
which most other plants do not take up or afford, | 
These elements, therefore, must exist naturally in | 
the soil, or be supplied by art to insure a good | 
crop of wheat.’ And he also observes that ¢ The | 
soils of New England, being of primitive forma-! 
tion are not naturally adapted to the culture of! 
wheat, becapse they do not contain all the ele- 
ments of this valuable grain; and that this natural 
defect can be remedied only by the application of 
animal manures, or manures containing the ele- 
ments of animal matter.’ Again he says ‘The 
elements of gluten, [one of the constituent parts of 
wheat] exist in bones, urine, horn, hair, night soil, 
in the refuse of the tanner, morocco dresser, tallow 
chandler, soap boiler, the offal of the butcher, the 
dung of fowls, soot, woollen rags, &c, and the 
proper application of these substances in sufficient 
quantities will insure a good crop of wheat, I 
will suggest a few remarks on a part of these, 








soils; and its beneficial effects are found to last 
many years, One farmer uses 1200 bushels every 
year. Immense quantities of bone might be col- 


lected about Boston and other towns, and the poor 


and children might be profitably employed in 


gathering and breaking them with hammers until 
mills for grinding them should be constructed, 
Their immediate effects are in proportion to their 
fineness ; but the durability of their benefit is in 
proportion to their size; for the larger the pieces, 
the longer they are in decomposing, and in impart- 
ing fertility to the soil, And even if buried en- 
tire, would be found of great service. Bones 
contain 50 percent of decomposable animal mat- 
ter, 37 phosphate, and 10 carbonate of lime, 

‘2, Urine possesses strong fertilizing powers, and 
abounds in animal matter; and this must be the 
principal resource in New England for wheat lands. 
The Flemish farmers, according to Dr Radcliffe, 
enrich a moiety of their grounds with liquid ma- 
nure. ‘Though it must be remembered that their 
cattle are soiled under cover during the summer, 
The stable and sheds are paved, and the urine is 
collected in tanks and cisterns, into which it flows 
through gutters or pipes. It is applied to the 
grounds in the manner in which the streets are 
watered in New York and elsewhere, by a man 
with a horse and cart; or is taken out in barrels 
by men, with two poles made fast to the bilge of 
the cask, and extending horizontally and _ parallel. 
The New England farmer can adopt the Flemish 
mode; or he may realize partial advantages, by 
constructing a concave or hollow cattle yard with 
a bottom impervious to water; keeping it well lit 
tered and apply the manure before it undergoes 
much fermentation, The litter becomes saturated 
with the urine and carbonaceous liquids of the yard, 
and imparts them to the soil. Fermentation gen- 
erates ammoniacal gas, which being volatile, the 
animal matter is lost if the mass is suffered to un- 
dergo much decomposition in the yard. Ji cannot 
be too often repeated, that urine composes one balf 
of the manure of animals; and that he who suf€ 
fers his manure to rot in his yard loses the best 
half of the remainder. Freshurine should be di- 
luted with double its quantity of water before it 
is applied. 

3. Horn contains a larger quantity of animal mat- 
ter than bone, and is one ef the most powerful 
manures, It can be obtained only in small quan- 
tities, and consists, principally of shavings from 
the comb maker with the addition sometimes of 


the butts and pith. 
To be continued: 





Quarterly Review.—The 87th number of the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, kas just been re-published 
by Lilly & Wait, Boston, and contains articles on 
the following subjects :—The Political Economists— 
Lives of uneducated Poets—Dymond on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality—Origin of the Homeric Poems— 
Moore’s Life of Lord Byron—Military Events of the 
late French Revolution—Moral and Political State 
of the British Empire. Price $5.00 per annum, pub- 
lished quarterly. 
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To our friends in the West, on the banks of the Canal, 
in and about Albany. 


of Seedsmen, with Cobbett at their head, 
speaking great swelling words; they promised 
much—they performed nothing. From a 
planting of fifteen dollars, the present state of our estab- 
lishment will show what good seeds, good soil and good 
cultivation will produce. 

For the accommodation of our customers as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing,) to open a Seed, Plant, 
and Flower Root Store, at No. 347 North Market street, 
ou the 6th day of April next, opposite the building into 





which the Post office is to remove on or before the first | 


of May, within a few doors of the Museum, and within 


pistol shot of the five banks. The business in Albany will | 


be conducted by one of my sons, and the store supplied 


with the same goods, and at the same prices at which we | 


sellin New York. As we derive our supplies more or 
less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 


a facility to the agriculturalist, as well as profitable to the | 


concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability, and 
Providence smiles on the undertaking, I see nothing to 
prevent its arriving in a few years to the same extensive 
footing in Albany as the mother store in New York ; for, 
while the rich in our city purchase the flowers and the 
blossoms, and the rivers and the ocean carry our seeds to 
every clime, so in Albany the taste wants only food, and 
riches are already there in abundance; while the canal 
conveys the seed to the Lake Superior, the great Western 
Road will transport them far towards the setting sun.— 
Nothing that good Seeds and att@ntion to business can 
perform will be wanting on our part to meet the public 
expectation. G. THORBURN § SONS. 
English Cattle for sale. 

The subscriber offers to the public on reasonable terms, 
several animals from Imported stock, the most celebrated 
in England, both for their great milking properties and 
the stall. Those who have a desire to becorhe possessed 
of this fine breed of Cattle have now an opportunity. One 
of the subscriber’s Cows was imported from England at 
a great expense, which her valuable properties fully war- 
rant;. having given for a number of vears during the 
summer months, thirtysix quarts of rich daily. 
weight on foot last May was 1700 Ibs. 
Improved Short Horned Durham breed, of fine propor- 
tions and celebrated as a breeder, as the famous Buil 
Eclipse, her calf, will show, and several others of the 
stock now on the premises. 

The stock Bulls for the season are Admiral. from Bos- 
ton, Mass. a full blood Durham, and Albion, a full blood 
cross three-fourths Durham and one-fourth North Devon. 
They will stand on the premises. Terms for the season, 
as usual, made known at the stables, where the animals 
may be seen. 2t L. JENKINS. 

Canandaigua, Ontario Co. N. Y. March, 1831. 


Stock for Sale. 
Seven very fine English BULLS, crosses of the Hol- 








derness, Durham Short Horns, Ayrshire, and North | 


Devonshire breeds of Cattle. They are from one to three 
years old, and from seven-eights to full blood, and very 
superior animals, and all in fine order. Prices from $100 
to $100. 
them is half Arabian and half Euglish, six years old, 153 
hands high—the other a full-blooded English horse, six 
years old, 164 hands high—they are both very superior 
animals. Apply, personally, to J. B. RusseEux, Publish- 
er of the New England Farmer, Boston. 


Evergreens, Silver Firs, &c. 
The subscriber being engaged in the Seed 


business would be happy to receive orders | 


for Forest Trees, Seeds, and Evergreens from 
Maine, and being Agent for J. B. Russell, 
Boston, and Prince 4 Sons, Flushing, N. Y. 
orders sent through them or otherwise, will be attended 
to without delay. 
packing is requested. 
Augusta, Me., March 26. 6t 
A list of Mr Mann’s prices for Evergreens, § 
seen at the New England Farmer office. 


WM. MANN. 


“ce, can be 








Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market 
street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 
ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. Feb. 16. 





Twelve years ago, there came forth an host | 


Her |} 
She is of the ' 


Also two or three very fine Stallions, one of | 


Particular directions for taking up and | 





| Grape Vines, , 
| The subscriber offers for sale at his garden at Dorches- 
ter, a few Cuttings of the black and white * Moscatel’ 
Grape Vines, just received from Cadiz, procured for him 
by the Consul of the United States, resident there. He 
says, ‘I obtained these cuttings from Vines on which I 
have seen clusters of Grapes weighing as much as TWEN- 
TYSIX PouNDs. ‘They contain several joints and will 
be sold at 50 cents each. 
—ALSO— 
250 Isabellas, 2 years old ; 
1400 . lyr . 
300 White Muscadine ; 
Caroline ; 
Black Hamburg ; 
Constantia ; 
Golden Muscat ; 
Napoleon, Gore’s, a beautiful black fruit; 
Varieties of superior fruit from Xeres and Malaga; 
Some large Vines from France, that have borne fruit 
two seasons, very prolific and of fine quality ; 
150 CaATAWBAS; , 
100 Bland’s ;—and several other kinds. 
| Orders by mail addressed to the subscriber, or personal 
application at his office, 74 Congress street, and to Patrick 
Kennedy at the Garden, for any number of Vines, from 
one to one hundred, will meet with prompt attention. 
ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
March 12, 1831. 5t 


“Assorted Seeds for Families. 
| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 

Small boxes of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens.— 
Each box contains a package of the following seeds. 
Price $3 per box :— 
| Early Washington Peas 
| Dwarf Blue linperial Peas 
Late Marrowfat Peas 
Early Mohawk Dwarf String 


es) 





Long Dutch Parsnep 

Large Head Lettuce 
Early Silesia do 
Pine-apple Melon (very fine) 


Beans Watermelon 
Early Dwarf White Caseknife | Large White Portugal Onion 
Beans Large Red do. 


Lima, or Saba Pole Beans 
Long Blood Beet ( true sort) 
Early turnip-rooted Beet 
Early York Cabbage 
Large Cape Savoy 
Red Dutch do 
ling ) 
Early Dutch Cauliflower 
Early Horn Carrot (very fine) | 
Long Orange Carrot | 
White Solid Celery | 
| Curled Cress or Peppergrass | 
| Early Cucumber | 
Long Creen Turkey 
At this Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of 
Field, Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found 
| in New England, of the very first quality, and at fair pri- 
| ces, wholesale and retail. 
| Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both 
| native and European oiigin,) and Oraamental Shrubs at 
Nurserymen’s prices. March 2. 


Double Curled Parsley 

Flat Squash Pepper 

Early Scarlet short-top Radish 
White Turnip Radish 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant 

Early Bush Squash 

Winter Crook-neck Squash 
Early White Dutch Turnip 
Yellow Stone Turnip 


_ 


do (fine) 
( for pick- 








POT HERB SEEDS. 
Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 


do. mer Savory 








Silk—Silk. 
The Subscriber, of Jafirey, Cheshire county, New 
| Hampshire, has two or three thousand White Mulberry 
| Trees of three years’ growth, in fine order for transplant- 
ing the present Spring, which he will dispose of on rea- 
sonable terms. Inquire of Isaac Parker, 74 Water 
; street, Boston, or the subscriber. ASA PARKER. 
Jaffrey, March 15,1831, 


20,000 White Mulber?h Trees. 
| Orders received by the subscribers for the above Trees, 
| to be delivered in the month of April; they are from one 
| to three years old, of pe first quality, and will be sold on 
reasonable terms. GREGG & HOLLIS, 
Dealers in Medicine, Paints, Oil, Window Glass, &e.— 
No. 30 Union street, Boston. 4t March 16. 








} 
} 











Grape Vines. 
| The subcriber offers for sale, several hundred Grape 
; Vines of one and two years growth, and uncommonly 
|healthy and thrifty. They have been raised with great 
care from Vines which have been forty years in this cli- 
mate, and are of the kind which obtained the premium 
of the Horticultural Society the last season. Also, a few 
| Isabella, and several other varieties. Orders for any 
' number of Vines left with Mr J. B. Russell, at 52, North 
| Market street, Boston, or with the subscriber at Charles- 


Gardener Wanted. | 
Apply to ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. No. 74 Exchange 
treet. March 30. 





-Volice to the Public. 
WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, Proprietors of the Lin- 
NHAN Borantc GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES neart New York, have 
@m to announce, tha every Invoice of 
at. Trees, &c, sentr from their Estab- 
lishment, eithe direct or through 
any gent, will be accompanied 
aa by a printed heading, and have 

So Ge, their signature, and thatthey take 
upon themselves no responsibility, unless such bills from 





| them can be produced, and they therefore wish their cus- 


tomers in every part of the Union to be tenacious on this 
| head. ‘The accuracy of every article sold by them is ex- 
pressly guaranteed; and as many persons in the United 
States are Agents for various Nurseries, they request that 
orders intended for them may be particularly designa- 
ted, and that the bills as above be required as proofs of 
their execution. Orders sent direct per mail, or through 
Mr J. B. Russell, Boston, or any other Agent, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 2p March 26. 


Agricultural Seeds. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market street, Boston, 

Spring Rye; Millet; two-rowed Barley; Gilman 
Spring Wheat; Perkins’ Early Seedling Potatoes, (that 
took the premium from the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society); Burnham’s Premium Potatoes, (that have 
twice taken the premium from the Essex Agricultural 
Society, as the best stock potatoes raised in the county) ; 
Early Manly Potatoes, (originally from Europe); Grass 
Seeds of all kinds, &c,—all of the very first quality. 

AsPARAGUS Roors. 

Several thousand plants of the Large Early Devonshire 
Asparagus, 3 years old, price 75 cts per hundred, well 
packed in moss, in boxes of one, two, and three hundred 
roots each. 

GoosEBERRY Busnes, &e. 

Also, large Scorcu Gooseprerry Busnes, just re- 
ceived from Greenock.—Large White and Red Cur- 
RANT Busnes, &e. 

Also, Catawba, Isabella, White Sweetwater, Black 
Hamburgh, and other kinds of Grapes, well packed in 
moss, so as to bear transportation hundreds of miles with 
safety—price 50 ctseach. Large Tart Rhubarb, Roots, 
25 cts each. March 26. 





- > ad 
Bricuron Marxetr—Monday, March 28, 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At market this day, 524 Beef Cattle, 37 pair Working 
Oxen, 10 Cows and Calves, 198 Sheep and 1035 Swine; 
200 Beef Cattle, all of which are good and many of them 
equal fo any at market remain unsold ; also, quite a num- 
ber of yokes working Oxen, exclusive of some driven in 
from the immediate neighborhood and back again at night. 

Pricres.—Beef Caitle—The market today was much 
glutted and sales very unequal, we have not noticed the 
like since Sept. last; several of the drovers were firm at 
something like last week’s prices, some did not sell an ox, 
others but a small part of their drove, while on the other 
hand several lots were sold at astonishingly low pricee— 
considerably below our quotations. We shall quote from 
425 to 5 25; a few prime Cattle, say about 20, were ta- 
ken at $5 50. 
Working Oren—More were at market today than we 
can recollect of ever seeing in one day at this season of 
the year; several exchanges were made ; also sales and 
prices not disclosed, we noticed as follows; $45, 58, 65, 
72, 75 and $87 50. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales 17, 19, 23 and 25. 

Sheep.— We noticed one lot of 60 prime, sold at $6,50 
a 4,50; price not ascertained for the other lot. 

Swine.—Considerable doing; the medium price for 
selected lots 44 for Sows and 54 for Barrows; some small 
selected lots of Barrows at6c; also, one or two lots of 
large do, at 4éc; also, a small lot large and coarse at 3c; 
retail, fair, at 5c for Sowsand 6 for Barrows. 











New York Cattle Market, March 21.—At market 450 
head of Beef Cattle andabout 100 Sheep. The demand 
for Beef not so good as heretofore, Ist quality 7,50 a Bf; 
good 6j a7, fair 6a 64. Sheep, Ist qual. 64 a 7, good 64 
a6; fair 445. One small lot wethers, without the 
fleece $4 cach; one lot of beautiful Sheep from Philad. 
at 124c. per Ib. quarters weighing 130 to 150 Ibs. Mileh 
Cows, market is full and sales dull, 25 a 30 and $85 





| town, will be attended to. DAVID FOSDICK. 
Charlestown, March 23, 1831. 





each ; first quality will bring $40. 
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MISCELLANY. 





From Hood’s Comic Annual for 1831. 
I’M NOT A SINGLE MAN. 
We 1, I confess, I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow 
Would make me find all womenkind 
Such unkind women now! 
They need not, sure, as distant be 
As Java or Japan,— 
Yet ev’ry Miss reminds me this— 
I’m not a single man! 


One used to stitch a collar then, 
Another hemmed a fri ; 

I had more purses netted then 
Than I could hope to fill. 

I once could get a button on, 
But now I never can,— 

My buttons then were bachelor’s— 
I’m not a single man ! 


Ah me, how strange it is the change, 
In parlor and in hall, 

They treat me so, if 1 but go 
To make a morning call, 

If they had hair in papers once, 
Bolt up the stairs they ran; 

They now sit still in dishabille— 
I’m not a single man! 


Miss Mary Bond was once so fond 
Of Romans and of Greeks, 

She daily sought my Cabinet, 
To study my antiques. 

Well, now she doesn’t care a dump 
For ancient pot or pan ; 

Her taste at once is modernized— 
I’m not a single man! 


Go where I will, I but intrude, 
I’m left in crowded rooms, 

Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 
Or Hervey at his Tombs. 

From head to hee) they make me feel, 
Of quite another clan ; 

Compell’d to own though left alone, 
I’m not a single man ! 


°T is hard to see how others fare, 
Whilst I rejected stand,— 

Will no one take my arm because 
They cannot have my hand ? 

Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to Hindostan, 

With me don’t care to mount a stair— 
I’m not a single man! 


Some change, of course, should be in force, 
But, surely not so much— 

There may be hands I may not squeeze, 
But must I never touch ? 

Must I forbear to hand a chair, 
And not pick up a fan? 

But I have been myself pick’d up— 
I'm not a single man! 


Others may hint a lady’s tiat 
Is purest red and white— 

May say her eyes are like the skies, 
So very blue and bright,— 

I must not say that she has eyes, 
Or if I so began, 

I have my fears about my ears,— 
I’m not a single man! 


March 30, 1831. 





General Rapp’s Fidelity On the day when the | Farm for Sale, 
news of the decease of the ex-:mperor reached the, A fine opportunity to any person wishing to make im- 
Tuileries, Louis XVIII. was surrounded by a brilliant provements in farming is presented, by the offer for sale, 
Court, all of whom, with the exception of one man, of one of the best Farms for this purpose in the State ; sit- 


received the intelligence with the most unequivocal 
signs of delight. ‘I'‘his man was General Rapp, who 
burst into tears. The king perceived and noticed 
it. * Yes, Sire,’ answered the General, ‘1 do weep 
for Napoleon; and you will excuse it, for to him I 
owe everything in the world, even the honor of now 


uated 9 miles from this city. A large part of the land is 
‘alluvial soil, may be easily kept drained, and made ex- 
' ceedingly productive. A further description may be seen 
| at this office. 3t March 16. 


Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 
| The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 





serving your Majesty, since it was he that made me | Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
what fam.’ The king, in an elevated tone of voice, and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
replied, ‘General, I do but esteem vou the more. A | 20d under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
fidelity which thus survives misfortune, proves to | thy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 


> the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
ay depenc y “g : s : . 
me how securely I may depend is oom myself |uyon Lake Ontarip, this town being 18 miles east of the 


: . ilake. The soil is principally a sandy joam, much of it 
In the Rutland Herald is a story that a ‘Bay State | covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Yankee’ smuggled a lot of goods from Canada, safe- | Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
ly, by driving by the Custom House at full speed, at The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
night, and when chased by the officer, afier going ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 





two miles, turning and meeting him. The officer 
asked if he had seen a man with a load of goods; 
he replied he had, half a mile behind him ; and when 
the officer was going one way, the smuggler turned 
upon another road, and journeyed at his ease. 

An Ancient Feoffment.—There is a singular his- 
torical fact connected with Sutton, in Bedfordshire. 


and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 

‘he produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being put few lots which have not durable running 
| streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
,ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 


The valuable manors, advowsons, etc, etc, etc, of | Stock of all kinds maybe disposed of with the least possi- 


Sutton, and the contiguous and populous parish 
(Potton) were conveyed by a deed of gift to Sir Ro- 
ger Burgoyne, by the famous John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, as a reward for the valor of that war- 
like knight: and the extensive and valuable domain 
has, notwithstanding many intervening revolutions, 
remained vested in ‘the heirs of his loin’ down to 
the present day. The deed of conveyance was 
made in the following laconic manner: 

I, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and grant, 

Unto Roger Burgoyne, 

And the heirs of bis loin, 

Both Sutton and Potton, 

Until the world’s rotten. 

BYRON’S EPIGRAMS. 

‘One,’ he says, ‘I wrote for the endorsement of 
the “ Deed of Separation” in 1816; but the lawyers 
objected to it as superfluous. It was written as we 
were getting up the signing and sealing. *** has 
the original. 

Endorsement to the Deed of Separation in the April 
of 1816. 
A year ago you swore, fond she ! 
‘ To love, to honor,’ and so forth: 
Such was the vow you pledged to me, 
And here’s exactly what ’tis worth. 

For the anniversary of January 2, 1821, I have a 
small grateful anticipation, which, in case of acci- 
dent, | add— 

To Penelope, January 2d, 1821. 
This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst fof me and you; 
*T is just siz years since we were one, 
And five since we were two. 








An Indignity—A medical man who has just re- 
turned from setting the broken leg of an Arab, gave 
the following anecdote:—- The patient,’ said the 
doctor, ‘complained more of the accident which had 
befallen him than I thought Reoming one of his 
tribe. This I-remarked to him, and his answer was 
truly amusing. “Do not think, doctor, I should have 
uttered one word of complaint if my own high bred 
colt, ina playful kiex, had broke both my legs; but 
to have a bone broken by a brute of a jackass, is too 
bad, and I will complain.” "—Sketches of Persia. 





The wrong Leg.—Dr Thomas (Bishop of Salisbu- 
ty) forgot the day he was to be married, and was 
surprised at his servants bringing him a new dress. 
A gnat stinging him in the leg, the doctor stooped 
and scratched the leg of a geatlenia who stood next 


ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. eplét 


Ammunition —y} 

Of the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D’S POWDER STORE, 
55 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7. 








Farm to be let on Halves, 

About 30 acres of good land, with house, barn, fruit 
trees, &c, situated in Roxbury, near the city. Apply at 
this office. March 9. 

— 

Published every Wednesday Eveuing, at §3 per ann 

payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 


sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 


(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russevt, by I: R. Butrs—by whom 
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Market Street. 
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